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Although there has been a reluctance in the past on 
journalism educators to criticize the news media openly, 

exists indicating that attempts to assess the 
of the press are taking place in the classroom, in the 
nd within the media itself. G:i;.s'(:<Snt s of this AEJ 
elude "The Journalism Educator as Critic: His 
, Concern and Competence" by Herbert Strentz, whicti 
e role of the jouraalism educator as press critic and 
s of accomplishing a thorough assessment of the media; 
cisffl in Classroom and Community" by Kenneth Stark, which 

strengths of the educator-critic and argues the need for 
iticism of the media; and "Criticism of tlie Media, With 
y David !• Anderson and Loren Ghiglione, which points out 
riticism has not been impressive in the past, the role of 
ppears to he evolving to a point where it will be 
lized within journalism education and associated national 
s. (RB) 
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Preface 



Journalism educators appear to have been 
awakening in recent years lo the need for systematic and con- 
tinuing* criticism of tlic news niedi:i. It was not always tluis. In 
li):")!), in his presidential address to tlie Association for Education 
in Journalism, Theodore B. Peterson commented: 

From time to time over the years, a few lonely souls have called upon 
schools of journalism to cai'ry on a continuing program of criticism of 
the press . . . Such reminders have hit journalism ethicators widi all 
the force of a wife's reminder to her husband that its time they leave 
a party— widely spaced, wistful and unheeded. 

At the 1972 convention the mood ^vas different. The principal 
focus of the proceeding's was on news media criticism. Sessions 
were devoted to the uses of scholarship in the appraisal of media 
performance, odiers to what educators can do to help citizens who 
challenge the rene^^^^l of station licenses, still others to the in- 
volvement of faculty in the establishment of press coinicils. These 
and other convention activities suggested a new awareness by 
joinaialisn] educators of what this monograph calls *'the critical 
factor.'' 

Criticism of the media is implicit in jonrnaiism teaching, 
from instruction in writing news leads to the ex]:)ression of pro- 
fessional and scholarly concerns regarding the status of the media 
in society. If there has been an awakening of journalism educators 
to the need for such criticism only now, that is an indictment of 
journalism education as it has existed in the past. 

Media "criticism— informed or uninforn^»ed— is a pervasive feature 
of American society. The educator, both as a citizen and as a 
scholar, has a contribution to make to the dialogue. What that is 
and cotdd become is what this monograph is about. 
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His Contribution, Concern and Competence 



often respond to criticism with dauiuation of the ili-iiiforined 
critic, nlariiius about tlireats to Creedoin of the press and a few 
bouqnets tossed at tlieiuselves for their unstinting fight Tor the 
public's right to know. IL' diis is truth, it is a uiarvel diat the 
media arc ever sufTiciently settled to publish a readable newspaper 
or to air a coherent ne\^*scast. 

Yet here we are once more contemplating the nature of the 
news media and the roles of its critics, specifically the role of 
journalism educators. And this is as it should be, now and in 5, 
10 and 20 years. The need for appraisal of the media is con- 
tinuous. Satisfactory performance by today's standards may be 
unsatisfactory five to ten years from now as society and its media 
change. Futher, those problems and concerns central to the 
hun^an condition are the problems and concerns which constantly 
need attention because of their recurring nature and significance. 

Sociologist Robert Park said as much 50 years ago: 

What then is the remedy for the existing condiiion of the news- 
papers? I'hcrc is no remedy. Humanly speaking, the present news- 
papers arc about as good as they can be. If the newspapers arc to be 
improvccl, it will conic through the education of the people and the 
organization of political information and intelligence.^ 

Not surprisingly, newsmen do not necessarily agree.- 

1 "The: Natural Ilisiory of the Ncwspnj)cr," Tin: Anicrictni Journal of Soch 
oloiiy, 20:280. 

- Richard L. Ilarwood, "Press Criticism: Who Needs Ii?." The Bulletin of 
the American Society of \e'iesj)aj)n' Editors (February 1072), p. II. 
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Definilions and Points of Departure 

It seems prudent, [or the purposes o[ this monograph, to restrict 
the use of the term news media to the professional purveyors of 
information in our society, chiefly the daily and \s'eekly press, the 
\vire services, including those of the major ne\s'spapers, and 
network and local l)raidcast news. 

For the definition of criticism of these media, we turn, as did 
Jay \V. Jensen and Theodore Peterson, to a dictionary: *'The art 
of judging with knowledge and propriety the heauties and faults 
of works of art or literaunx; hence, similar consideration of moral 
and logical values." To this Jensen added, *'and institutions, or 
human conduct in freneral."'^ 

Such a definition emphasizes that criticism should point to 
strengths as well as weaknesses and recognizes the need to know^ 
something about the subject under criticism. It also suggests the 
critical posture which journalism educators might well develop 
in their students, neither yielding to facile and glib detraction 
such as "everyone knows you can't beh'eve The Herald/' nor 
pretending that establishing standards for evaluating n-»edia per- 
formance is easy. Yet without such standards the media critic is 
without anchor. 

The codes and standards of professional jourmdism associations 
and the statements of purpose found in many newspapers and in 
the license applications of local television stations, although 
couclicd in generalities, do recognize such concepts as ''accuracy," 
"fair play" and "public service," But it remains to spell out wdiat 
is meant by "a-ccuracy" and then to see how well the media 
measure up. 

At this point, the critic faces the still more difficult task of 
relating media performance to the requirements of society at barge. 
Here the journalism educator may ofTer insight and perspective 
not always available in the ncwsnjom or in other forums of media 
criticism. Jensen and Bruce Westley have discussed the challenges 
and opportunities facing the educator-critic. 

Jensen argued for media criticism which would be far removed 
from knee-jerk dam.nations of easily recognized follies. Scholarly 
criticism should be conducted, he said, "with due regard for the 

•"^ "A Method and Perspective for Criticism of ilic Afass Afcdia," Journalism 
Ojiartcrly,%l:2C)2 (Sprinjr 19G0) . 
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influence of political, social and cullural forces in their historical 
development; and . . . with due regard loi tJie contextual relation- 
sliips of the media with their environnicnt-\s'ith the demands, the 
\*ahie.s, the aspiratiuuii and life interests of the society in which 
they exist."-^ 
Westley wrote: 

- . . if die teacher has a special opporiuniiy to shape ihe normative 
:U!uos})here of the piofession. it is as a researcher that he has his most 
powerful ami most nvaiiy uni([ue weapons. It is not his membership 
in die professional cidture thai gives the leacher-scholar his amhority 
to speak out on professional issues . . . As an edncnior he has U'ained 
himself U) view things in wider perspective— to look at phenomena in 
the stream of history or as a special case of iumiaii behavior; to see a 
new medium in the context of the larger society and iis informational 
re(juirements ... (It) is his general theoretical knowledge and the 
tools with wiiich to exteiul that kno^^'letlge tiiat gives the educator- 
sciiolar authority.^ 

Curtis D. MacDougall puts more empliasis on professional skills. 
MacDoiigall has long equated "reporting" \vith "research," and 
in doctoral dissertations written under his direction at North- 
^vestern, students were encouraged to analyze press performance 
primarily tlnough in-depth, investigative reporting, matching 
tlieir findings against those reported by the news media. ^ 

Rather than being sources of conflict, however, the approaches 
suggested by Westley and MacDougall should point to the varynig 
avenues of research open to journalism educators. There is dis- 
agreement about methodology and it is often qinte heated but 
there is no dis])iite abotit the need for journalism educators to be 
critics of the ne\^*s media and th.e need to give that criticism 
social perspecti\e. MacDougall noted 27 years ago that journalism 
professors 

•» Ibid, p. 25.^. 

^»\\VsiIcy. u'itli W;nT(:n C. lVia\ "'J'hc Role of AEJ :is W'aiclKlo.j? of iNFedia 
I*c;-f(>rniancc." riipiiblishcd paptT prcscnicd lo .\ssf)ci:nion for Education in 
JouriKilisui, (-niNcrsiiy of Iowa, Au(;iist .SO, I OHO, p. 'I. 

•''I'hrcc examples: Cliicaj^o Nouspapcrs C'.o\era,qc of the City's ^^ajDr Civil 
Disorders of !9(iS by [niiu'S A. riaiieiy. IMi.I)., 11)71; Ik'njaniin C. Wills and 
tlu* C!ii(a,i;(3 Prtss by Tlioinas \\ Kocrncr, I'h.O.. lOfiS; and Role of the 
C^lii(.a.r,^o Daily Newspapers in {!ie Select ion of the Chica,[^o Campus for the 
IJtiiversity of Illinois, Gene A. liurd. Ph.D.. 19()-]. 
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. . . have an obligation to our students as citizens, to society as a whole 
and, selfishly, to ourselves. We are social scientists whose focus of 
interest is journalisui. We possess a scholar's perspective and study die 
newspapers, magazine, radio and advertising as social institutions 
. . . (P)rofessors of journalism have brains too (and) their opinions 
about newspapers and other journalistic media are just as good as 
those of a historian ... or of a professor of economics (when com- 
menting on dieir fields of expertise) . . 

The academic setting offers interdisciplinary skills and interests 
not readily available to most other forums. Law, political science, 
sociology, economics and other disciplines can bring to media 
criticism resources nnd dimensions largely unavailable outside 
the University. If such criticism is to be systematic and sensitive 
to the events of the day and if it is to be periodically reexamined 
it must be fully shared widi those who work in the media and 
who comprise the audience. Vehicles of media commentary such 
as The Bulletin ol* the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
and the Qiiill of the Society of Professional Journalists (Sigma 
Delta Chi) address themselves primarily to people unthin the 
media. In journalism education, there is opportimity to address 
criticism of the media to its future practitioners; but the oppor- 
timity is there to reach the audience and thereby seek the reforms 
and improvements that only public knowledge can bring about. 

Tims the role of the media critic is inseparable from the usual 
imiversity goals of teaching, research and connnunity service. IE 
tlie critical function is shared with the students, it offers in- 
creased aw'areness of the needs and problems of the profession. 
If shared with the public, it offers opportunity for increasing 
awareness of and sensitivity to the functions and responsibilities 
of the news media and it nurtures appreciation of freedom of 
speech and press as individual and corporate rights. If shared 
with colleagues it promotes significant academic research. 

Further, scholarly criticism sharpens the difference.'; between 
training for a vocation or trade and educating for a profession. 
One attribiue of a profession is a high degree of generalized and 
systematized knowledge. Such a body of knowledge suggests the 
need for professional schools whose functions necessarily include 

" "What Newspaper Publishers Should Know About Professors of Journal- 
ism," /ot/rrzaZ/jm (Quarterly, 24:5 (Afarch I9'17). 
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criticism of the profession. Discussing rclalionshijos between 
professions and professional schools^ Bernard Barber has written: 

I'he staff of liie university professional school are often the leaders 
in the continual coLlification aiul improvement oi stanLlnrtls of ethics 
for practicing professionals. They critici/c, sometimes within profes- 
sional circles :\m\ sometimes in public, inadecjuacy 'and deviation 
among practicing professionals. Tliis criticism is the more powerful 
when it is [xisci.1 on cavefnl rcsenrch of the kin<.l that university pro- 
fciisionals are able to carry out. lUit more tinni negative means, in the 
form of criticism, is :ivailable to them. University members are often 
responsible for the awartl to practicing professionals of a variety of 
as for intellectual achievement in the profession. In these several 
medals, prizes and other Iionors for high standards of ethics as well 
ways, the university professional school is a moral watchdog for its 
profession.* 

A Silent Vigil? 

In fiis 1947 address to the American Association of Schools and 
Dc]Dartnients of Journalism, l\iul Lazarsfeld called attention to 
what he felt was a lack of a tradition of news media criticism. 

. . . (C)nticism of the mass media is not recognized as a formal and 
legitimate field of intellectual endeavor . . , (C)ritics are suspect: they 
are thought of usually either as a person airing a pet peeve or selling 
a pet sclieme.^ 

In the 19'K)s jomaialism educators well recognized the sensi- 
tivity of the j.-ress to criticism. Perhaps views on press criticism 
were accurately expressed in the lO^."^ presidential address of Ralph 
L, Grossman of the University of Colorado to the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism. 

We should occasional !y voice our criticisms and suggestions, not in 
the spirit of car])ing critics, but as guides, philosophers and friends; 
not to the public, to the injur) of the newspaper, but to the papers 
diemselves, "within the family." . . . Activity in this direction should 
be by our associations not by individual schools. ... It is human to 

•"^ "Some I'roblcms in ihc Sociolop;)' of the Professions," Daedalus 92, No. 4 
{Fall 19r>:i). p. 675. 

0 "The Role of Criticism in die >ranngemcnt of tlic NTass Media," Journal- 
ism Qiwrlerly, 25:1 15 (June 19-tS) . 
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resent criticism even when it comes <rom our best tiieiKls. We cnn 
function this way as an association, however, without giving oilense.^^^ 

Grossman did suggest tlic need for a permanent connnittcc to 
allow jomnalisni educators to regularly re\ iew and annually report 
on the ethics of American journal ism. There is, however, little 
evidence that anything resulted from his suggestion. Failing to 
rouse the association, and obviously ignoring his own advice, Cross- 
man became one ol' the more outspoken media critics of his time. 

Gi\en the nature of those relations, it is understandable that a 
tradition of criticism did not emerge with the hrst schools and 

o 

departments of joiu*nalisni. Early emphasis, at least into the 19jOs, 
was placed on curriciilinn and de\eloping working relationships 
with the media in order to better understand employment needs 
and better educate students. ^- 

)k'*»Mdes, the tone of much of the press criticism in the pre-W'orld 
War H years was harsh, sometimes shrill. Silas Bent in Ballyhoo 
(1927). Upton Sinclair in The Bnuss Check (1U19) and George 
Seldes in his several books may ha\e alerted some journalism 
educators to the problems involved in raising criticisms without 
^ivino' offense. 

Even Willard G. Bleyer, not known for his timidity, wrote in 
1928: "It is easy to l)e satirical about inane comics, pink and green 
pages of spcn ting 'dope,' trashy serial fiction and the sensationalism 
of a few tabloids."'-^ Of greater concern was the need for the 
journalism profession to get its own house in order: The ''greatest 
weakness of jouinalism as a profession," he wrote, "is the lack of 
local, state and national organiz:uions of the rank and file of 
newspaper writers and editors . . ."^"^ A newspaper organization 
akin to the American Medical Association or the bar associations 
was suggested as a means of strengthening the profession. Five 

10 "Responsibilities to Stutlciu.s aiul IMcss," Journalisjn (liKirtcrly, 11:J10 
(.Xfarch 19'M). 

11 IbifL, p. 11. 

1- For exanipk*. see .A. S, \\*ills, "Cooperation of the i^css with Schools," 
Jourunlism Qunrlrrly. 'lililj-M (August 1920), and William L. Rivers, "The 
Journalism Schools," ClKnii^t' (.\farch/Aprii 11)71), pp. 5(j-()l. 



i:* "The Greatest \Veakness," Journalism Ouartrrly, •\:\d (January 1928), 
p. 15. 
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years later, surveying tlic early years of the depression and the 
imparts of the National Recovery Aet, IMcyer again eoniinented 
upon prospects for organizing the rank and file. 

W'hc'.iier or not the organization of rank and file of ne\\'sj)a|5er men 
and women will lead to the establishment of standards for admission 
to the profession . - . rcmahis to be seen. Such rccjuhements would 
not only ])n)tect newspaper workers but \\'ould elevate greatly the 
status of the profession,^-"* 

In an interim article, "What Schools of Jotirnalisni are Trying 
to Do" (Hljl). Bleyer wrote of the purposes and values of a 
journalisni education. The article gives evidence that efforts to 
reform the media were made through education of students and 
concern with the status of the profession. A tradition of criticism 
had not developed, but concern with rlie profession and educp 
tional values certainly had.^' 

Four years later, Kenneth Olson reflected on the broadening 
scope of joinaialism education: 

As a student I used to rail . . . for "brass tack" technical courses 
against the impracticability of coiu'ses in the ethics of journalism. But 
I tiiink today we have need of a new emphasis on the ethics of our 
profession, on the fimction of the press and the relationship between 
the press and public opinion. 

I-'' "lournalism in ihc United States," Journalism (luartcrly, 10:300-1 (Dc- 
cemhcr IDX)) . 

Journalism (luarU'vly, ^-.r^o-ll (Miwch \0?>\) . 

^~ H. L. .Nrenckt-n, in what nnisi h:ivc l)ccn one of his: mellower moments, 
assayed the new schools of journalism and their potential impact, (as noted in 
Journ(ilis)n Q^}(art<'rly, 2:2:!)) : "The old time city room in trnth utis a poor 
scliool ... It was fidl of pleasant fellows, but tiic majority of them were hati 
journahsts. for what they mistook for professional knowledge was simply a 
Inline accunud;nion of useless facts . . . There was little jirofessional spirit in 
tin: newsroom ... I helie\e the new schools of journalism ha\e clianged all 
that. Many of them, to be sure, are still in a primitive stage and some are still 
staffed by (^bvions incompetcms. but in the best of them there are very good 
teachers and these teachers arc turning out graduai(\s with a lively sense of 
il:c' essential (Hguity of journalism . . . (S) oon or later the youngsters will 
get on top. When they do so there will be an iiumense improvemem in 
Ann rican journalism.'* 



'••^''Tlie Newsp:iper in Times of .Social CMriW^i'T Journalism Qjinrtcrly, 12:18 
(Afarch 19:^5). 
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Some familiar names in scholarly assessment of tlie media do 
begin to appear in tlie IflSOs, among diem— Chilton R. Bush, 
Mitchell Charnley. Ralph Casey, Curtis MacDougail and Sidney 
Kobre. 

From the Outside 

Nevertheless, it remained for a critical endeavor outside the 
realm of journalism educatinn—and intentionally ^sMthout the 
membership of journalism educators— to outrage die media, pri- 
marily the ne^^^spapcrs. A free (Did Rc,sj)ou5iblc Press, the report 
of ihc Connnission on Freedom of tlie Press, issued in 1947, drew 
hostile press reaction on at least three counts. First, the report, 
financed by Time, Inc., and tlie Fncyclopcdia Britannica, recom- 
mended "the establishment of a new and independent agency to 
appraise and report annually upon the performance of the press." 
Second, the Commission recommended government supported 
"yardstick" media. Both were seen as threats to P^irst Amendment 
freedoms. Third, the connnission itself, while rich in intellectual 
and philosophical resources, did not include a single person with 
\news experience. Thus, many journalists and educators argued, 
the commission did not know what it was talking about. 

The tliird shortcoming \^^^s noted in a review of the conv 
mission's report, A Free and Responsible Press, in Journalism 
Qjuirterly. William O, Trapp of Columbia University likened 
the commission's first published report to "a not so w^ll-bred 
composite Letter to the Fditor, with the usual threat or warning 
that freedom of the press is in danger unless the press reforms 
itself."'^* He added that studies s^'uggested by the commission 
would take years to complete, but when completed "would be 
valuable material for research by university chancellors, presidents 
and professors."-*^ 

Another l^ook w^hich residted from the deliberations of the 
commission and its rec(jmmendations fared better in a second 
Journalism (htarterly review. The book was Freedom of the Press 
by William Frnest Hocking, a member of the connnission and 
emeritus professor of pliilosophy at Harvard. In his review" of that 
book MacDougail reported: 



10 Jourymlism Qitarterly, 2-1:100 (.\farch 1047). 
20 //^ir/., 24:161. 
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With this book, the coinniission . . . regains some of the rcpiuation 
it lost bccaiKse of its superficial |)veclcces.sor [A F^'ec and Responsible 
Pycss\ . . . Mocking . . . docs what the authors of the previous \'ohinie 
sliould have clone; he supports his conchisiuns witli evidence. In this 
case th^it evidence consists in logical argument.-^ 

The 'losficnl nrminient" led to the need for some form of media 

o o 

review: 

l*he work of the j:>ress is clothed with a public interest and [quoting 
Hocking] "j:)roteciion of the freedom of the issuer is no longer sufficient 
to |jrotect automatically either the consumer or the community. The 
general policy of laissez faire in this field must be reconsidered."-- 

Despite the less than laudatory reception accorded the Report 
of the (Commission on Freedom of the Press, the 1947 convention 
of tiic AATJ, predecessor to the AEJ, meeting in Philadelphia, 
resolved that: 

"the president of the .Anieiican Association of l^eachers of Journal- 
ism aj^j^oint a committee to study measures that can be taken by the 
association to e\"aluate the jjcrformancc of communications agencies 
durin^^ 1918 and succeeding vears and diat it consider in some detail 
what contribution can be made in this direction by the Association."-^ 

But that resolution, like Professor Grossman's suG:2:estion 14 
years before, seems to have been forgotten soon after its adoption. 
It was not until 18 years later, in the middle and late lOGOs, that 
the ofTicial records of the AEJ conventions began to reflect con- 
cern with media evaluation. 

In convention resolutions, throus^h the work of the Standinc: 
Conmiittee on Professional Freedom and Responsibility and in 
convention programs, the AFJ resumed at least lip service to the 
role of the journalism educator as press critic and the idea of an 
independent agency to evaluate press performance. In an am- 
bitious resolution, adopted in 1970. it was resolved that the AEJ 

cst:d)lish a Journalism Center for the overall task of assessing the 
relationship between mass communication and society, with particular 
regard to these points: a) what kinds of information does society need 

Journalisn) ()uarl('rly, 2 \:H')7'^ (September 1017). 
-'•-i /bid 

-•^ Convention proceedings. Joiirnalisin Q^uaricrly, 25:100 (March 1918) . 
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that it is not getting, h) what conditions afTcct free, responsible gather- 
ing and iHsscniination oC such infornKition; and c) what means arc 
available for insuring that such needed information will be obtained 
and disseminated. 

At this writing tlie center has not been cstablislied. Instead, 
attention has shifted to the proposal of the T\\'enticth Centiu'y 
Fund Task Force rcconmiendalion for :i national Council on 
Press Responsibility and Press Freedom "to receive, to examine, 
and to report on complaints concerning the accuracy and fairness 
of news co\erage in the United States as well as to study, and to 
report on issues involving freedom of the press/'-*"' 

Unlike tlie Connnission on Freedom of the Press, the Twentieth 
Centm^ Fund Task Force, established in 1072, did include 
several professional newsmen. But, as in the case of the Commis- 
sion, there was no journalism educator on the panel. Appointed 
in May i!)7.->, its 15-niend)er National News Council includes 
six news media representati\"es and a law clean (bnt no journalism 
dean). 

Unable and Incompetent 

T'hc absence of journalism educators from such panels may 
be a sign [)f what Lazarsfeld saw as the al)sence of a tradition of 
criticism. But on a less al)stract level, and in regard to day-to-day 
criticism of the media as well as the more imposing studies by 
connnissions and task forces, journalism educators often have 
been considered una])]c or incompetent to engage \n such criticism, 
w'hether because of their close ties with the profession of jomaiah 
ism or the fear of retaliation if they criticized die media. Writing 
of the need to rely on the media for funds and for data, Lazarsfeld 
wrote: 

We academic people always have a certain sense of tightrope 
walking: at what point will the connnercial partners find some neces- 
sary conclusion too hard to take and at what point will they shut us 
oif from die indispensable sources of funds and data.-^ 

OfTidnl Rcpon of the 1070 Convention, Association for Education in 
]o\.\rn\\\WiW, JonrnnUsin Chiartcriy, '\1:^2d (Winte r 1070). 

"M()iiiioriii,L^ National News Siipjjlicrs," Columbia jourunlism Rcvicic, p. 
'15 (March/A]jril 1973). 

Op. cii., p. 116. 
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Press critic Dcii r)ngtliki;in ol)scrvcd that schools of joiivnalism 
could routinely assess media pevroruiam:e in their locales: 

But they won't hccansc it woukl make the publish.crs angry. The 
puhli^Iicrs ^\•onk} go lo ilie state legishuure and say, "Arc you feeding 
nulk to tills vijjcr in our nestr" So tlie schools of journalism . . . are 
under a great deal of i)ressnre not to make their publishers angry.-' 

Mclviu Mcncher of (Columbia University's Graduate School of 
Journalism has citetl such pressures among many factors con- 
tributino' to reluctance to criticize: 

o 

, , , (\V)e see :it work on the teacher iiis weariness the working 
press, whirl I inchules die feeling that no crilicisni will improve it; his 
need to I)e :iccei)tcd by campns peers; cronyism with the profession; 
antl die j)rcssure to play at public relations for die department and the 
university,-*^ 

Besides, there is the popular view* that journalism educators are 
incompetent to critici/c the media because their research is 
oriented toward subject matter irrelevant to media performance. 
Sucii research now dominates journalism education, it is argued, 
and the content of ]ournalis))i (hiarlerly is cited as evidence, Tlie 
argument is that research alxstract enough to be acceptable to 
scholars is usually far rciiio\'ed from issues related to media per- 
formance. But there really was no outpouring of media criticism 
before the schools l^egan eniphasi/ing quantitative and theoretical 
studies. Further, the record of AEj conventions is evidence that 
there has been increasing concern over the need for media 
criticism, ^'ct this has led to no apparent decline in media 
support of the schools. 

And, although journalism educators did not serve on either 
the Commi.ssiou on Freedom of the Press or the Twentieth 
Centmy Fund Task Force, they and their students have con- 

"The Hut chins Coniiiiission Rc\isitetl," a ]:)rograni of the Mass Coni- 
imniiciuioiis and S(Kicty I)i\ision of the Associiition for Education in Journal- 
ism, riiivcrsity of Colorado. August "0, pp. 18- If), 

-'^ "A I-aihirc (^f N*( r\e and Verve" in "Criticisms of the Mcch'a in Journalism 
K(hicaiioM." I 'npuhlislu'd j)ap('r presented to .Asscjciation for Kducation in 
Journalism, Southern Illinois I 'niversity, Au<:ust 22. 1072. p. IS. Sec also 
Xivrncw Rcj)orts (December If)72/March 197:i) . pp. 18-22. 
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tributed to tlie reports of Tlie National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence, the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders and, most recently, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Report on Television and Social Behavior. 

Perhaps the viable test for a tradition of media criticism is just 
ahead. Perhaps AEJ will once again fail to follow through on its 
latest resolution to press for media criticisni. But the trends in 
journalism education, as reflected in convention discussions, in 
the classroom, in the conuuunity :md in closer working relation- 
ships with the news media, all suggest the contrary: that journalism 
educators are increasingly aware of the challenges and opportuni- 
ties in media criticism. 

The sections of this monograph that follow' offer insight into 
the current stale of the art as well as the responsibilities facing 
the scholar-critic. The theme might be taken from Jensen: 

Journalism, properly practised, is a great calling. In asking that 
scliools of journalism undertake the role of critics ot the media, and 
undertake it in a manner appropriate to their place in a university, 
I am asking no more than I— or any of you— would ask of the journalist 
who accepts the critical function as inherent in his profession.-" 

Junscn, op. cit., p. 266. 
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Media Criticism in Classroom 
and Community 

Bv Kenneth Starck 

r^ow .%roRE than ever before journalism edu- 
cators and their students seem to be responding, just as some of 
the media :\yc, to the increasing demands of society and to the 
sobering demands of professional responsibility.^ In one way, it 
is nothing new. The good teacher knows the role of classroom 
criticism in achieving high standards of performance, and the 
good student is aware of the value of constructive criticism, in 
till! process becoming more critical of his own w'ork and that of 
otiiers. What seems to be new is the vigor of active criticism and 
the acknowledgement that criticism should be a part of every 
journalism program. 
Theodore B. Peterson said it more than 14 years ago: 

If we fail to imbue our students with a critical spirit, if we simply 
yield to the common notion thiit we should indoctrinate our students 
in the glories of the press, then I cannot see that we have advanced 
beyond the days of the apprentice system, nor can I see that the in- 
struction of journalism is worthy of a place in a university.- 

The purpose of this section is to recount some of the methods 
being used to develop a critical spirit among students in journal- 
ism programs across the country. 

^ Sec "Criticisms of the >fcdia in Jouninlisin Education." Collection of 
unpiiblislu-'d paj)LTS prcpari-cl by the teaching' Coininittcc of tlic Mass Com- 
numication and Society Division for the annual convention of the .Association 
for Education in Journalism, Carbondale, niinois. .August H)72. 

-"The J<.ole of the School of Journalism as Critic of the ^fass Media." 
lJnpid)]ished pdpcv presented to Association for Education in Journalism, 
University of Oregon, .August 27, 1959. 
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In the Classroom 

A 1972 survey of Mass Coinniunications and Society courses 
indicated that two oC the ten most frequent categories of course 
content dealt with "mass media from the consumer's standpoint" 
and *'major criticisms of mass media." The results indicated that 
one important area of emphasis was on "judging press performance 
and deveU)piug \\-ays to ascertain needed improvements."^ But 
no longer is the student content with familiarizinsj himself with 
the critical efforts of others and devising defensi\e strategies. 
Now he is an active inquirer in the process. This new spirit is 
reflective of an educational philosophy which sees the purpose 
of education, in the words of a popular book on teaching, as 
helping "all students develop built-in, sliockproof crap detectors 
as basic equipment in their survival kits/*"* 

The illustrations that follow are primarily from tiie \\'riter's 
own classroom experience, from the experience of other educators 
and from <"ditors concerned with the need for systematic surveil- 
lance of the performance of their own staff's. 

Accuracy Checks. A number of newspapers today periodically 
conduct accuracy checks by clipping items from the newspaper 
and sending them, along \^'itli a questionnaire, to the original 
news sources. The completed questionnaire provides a check on 
reporter performance and offers some insight as to w\u\t sources 
rcG:ard as errors and how these differ from those of newsmen. 
Objective errors, such as misspellings or incorrect factual informa- 
tion, can be identified fairly easily and remedied. Subjective 
errors are harder to deal with. Meetings between repcn ters, editors 
and sources might explore the basis of differing judgments. 

Harry H. Grif^gs, ".A Report Describing Introductory, l^ppcM* Division and 
Graduate Courses in the Cicneral .Subject Area '.Mass Conmiunications and 
Society' at Institutions witli ACIilJ Accredited I*rogranis" (unpublished), 
1972. Unless otfieru'isc noted, cpiotations fioin and references to course out- 
lines cited here are from this mimeographed report. 

Neil Postman and Charles Weingartncr, Tr aching as a Subversive Activity 
(New York: Dcdl I>ublishlng Company, Inc. 19G9) . p. 218. 

s For a discussion of newspaj^er accuracy fnulings and references, see T. 
Joseph Scan Ion, "A New Approach to Study of Newspaper Accuracy," 
Journalism ()u(irtrrly\ 'I9-.587-90 (Autumn 1972), and Gerald L. Grotta. "At- 
titudes on Newspaper .Accuracy and F.:<tcrnal Controls, "Journalism Qjiartcrly, 
46:757-9 (Winter I9G9) . 
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Evaluating Press Prrfoniiainr, In :i course oiuline designed to 
take ad\aiuagc of die li)72 ciccdoiis, l)a\ id M. Rubin, in a class 
on Mass Media and CioNernnicnt, asked his students to prepare a 
re]:)on evaluating media coverage ol' a Presidential candidate of 
tlie student's choice. Students were to niunitor newspapers and 
broadcast stations to determine how much space and time was 
being devoted to his candidate, -what sorts ol events were being 
co\ered and not co\ ered, -whether the inrormation provided was 
suilicient to permit an intelligent voting decision and whether 
any bias was detectable in the coverage. 

At all levels ol' journalism instruction some more or less stan- 
dardized methods oi' investigation can be employed in evaluating 
media pcrlormance. Content vtnalysis, a technique useful for 
descri]^tive purposes, can answer practical questions such as 
amount of coxerage de\oted to certain topics or extent of "enter- 
prise" reporting.'' At a more so]:ihisticated le\'el, content analysis 
can be used to measure possible bias in the news columns or 
handling of a particidar story. Opinion studies, employing tech- 
niques \'arying from in-depth interviews to highly structured 
questionnaires and to such instruments as the semantic differential 
and Q metliodology. provide means for students to determine 
audience reaction to media performance and output.' 

In a course titled "The Mass Media, Society and Basic Issues," 
Peter M. Sandman at Ohio State University asks his students to 
identify a prololem area in media practice and then suggest a 
solution in the form of a "rule." The outline reads in part: 

Describe the way things are done now (as opposed to the way your rule 
would have them done). This should be based either on library re- 
search, or on content analysis, or on interviews and correspondence, or 
on some combination (of these). Having described ciuTent practice, 

♦» A practical hook on tiic uses and nicLiiods of contcuL analysis is Riciiard 
W. R\ukl, Rohen k. Thorp and Lewis Doaohtw, Conlcut Analysia of Com- 
nnniicdtiofi'i (New York: Thv. Macniillan Company, 19(57) . 

Especially useful ainoiif; Ijooks on vcvscaicii nK'tiiodoiog^' arc Philip 
Eninicit and William I). Brooks, cds., Methods of Research in Coininnnication 
(Hosion: Houghton .MilHin Company. 1070); Krcd N. Kciiint^cr, Foundations 
of Hchfuiornt Hrscnrrli (Nc^s" ^'ork: Ilolt, Rinchart and W'inston, Inc., 2nd 
Ed. 107.'») ; Cliailcs H. Backsuoni and G(.'iald D. Huish, Survey Research 
(Evanston: Nort Inscstcrn rni\(Msiiy I'il'ss, lOG.S) ; and Eugene J. Wchb., et ai, 
Unobtrusive Measures (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 19G6). 
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you must now describe what is xvrong with current practice, why it 
needs a sohitinn . . . Now restate your rule and show how it will help 
solve the problem you iiave ouiliued. 

Many of these courses are not limited to journalism majors. 
Students from all parts of the campus appear to be electing broad- 
based mass media and society courses and, in the process, are be- 
coming more infornicd and critical consumers of the mass media. 

Several different approaches might be brought to bear on a 
single probl em. At Southern Illinois University in the spring of 
1970, when many schools closed doors early owing to student 
unrest, a faculty committee was named to evaluate the performance 
of the university newspaper during the campus disorders. Grad- 
uate and (n]dergraduate students utih'zed content analysis, struc- 
tured interviews with news sources and open-ended interviews 
with student staff members. The results, which generated dis- 
cussion across the campus, rated the newspaper's coverage as 
excellent but found an ''apparent failure to explore causes leading 
up to the disorders and to try to place them into a meaningful 
perspective." It was reasoned that if campus press performance 
reflects the same strengths and weaknesses as the coumiercial press, 
"then there would seem to be important implications for journal- 
ism education. Surely preparing journalists means more than 
outfitting a young recruit for a lateral movement from the campus 
to the commercial press. 

Press Coiiucils. Though the concept is not new, tracing its origins 
to Sweden in 19 16, it is only in recent years that the press council 
idea has gained widespread support. The impetus came in this 
country with the bold plan of the Mellett Fund for a Free and 
Responsible Press to establish several experimental community 
press councils beginning in 1967.^ The idea caught on in a num- 

^Starck, "Campus Press Performance in Coverage of Disorders." JournaUsvi 
QjiaYlcrly, A%\lh\'0 (Winter 1071), 

^Scc Rivers, ct al, Bach talk: Prrss Councils in America (San Francisco: 
Canficld Press, 1972) for tlic most comprehensive report of the Mellett Fund 
projects :ind press councils in the United States. In addition, sec A Free and 
Responsible Press (New York: Tiie Twentieth Century Fund, lf)7.S) ; L. Erwin 
Atwood and Kenneth Starck, "Effects of Comnuinity Press Councils: Real and 
Imagined," Journalism (luarterly, '!9:2.S0-88 (Summer 1072), and a series of 
articles titled "Birth of a Media Council," Columbia Journalism Review 
(Afarch/April 1973), pp. 43-57. 
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ber of comnuinities as well as at the state and national levels, and 
the classroom has picked it up, too. Several campuses, including 
the University o[ Florida and Louisiana State University, have 
established press councils. Florida's Alligator Press Council, set 
up experimentally in 1970 and consisting ol" nine students and 
three faculty members, evoked this response troni a student editor: 

Sometimes journalists exist in dieir own little subculture, believing 
that they ure reprcsentiuive of the whole— in that tlieir ideas and views 
seem to be unanimous among each other— thus creating an opportunity 
to genera hzc. Perhaps they should try to find out what Mr. Average is 
really thinking . . . Involve people more in their work.^^ 

At some institutions mock press council proceedings have been 
arranged with several classes involved. For example, at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina several classes, including one in a course 
called Freedom, Responsibility and Ethics of the Mass Media, 
were organized into press councils for the purpose of evaluating a 
laboratory newspaper produced by students in an advanced re- 
porting-editing course. The result was an evaluation that went 
beyond the usual teacher-student assessment of die product. 

Graduate students who have worked as professionals and are 
learning scientific techniques of inquiry may be in an excellent 
position to make valid inquiries into the media and, with t.heir 
professors, to probe more complex issues. 

At Stanford, William Rivers and a [5raduate student syste- 
matically evaluated Bay Area newspapers and made suggestions 
for their improvement. Their published suggestions included 
higher pay to attract better qualified personnel and disentangle- 
ment of newspapers from "local Establishments,"^^ 

In a provocative study of creativity in the newsroom, a graduate 
student at Boston University examined a Massachusetts daily for 
"idea" stories, "those thnt concerned plans and proposals for the 
future, alternative sokitions to problems, suggested goals and 
novel adaptations to new situations." She found few of them 
(6.2'/v, of the total column inches devoted to local new^s) and 

Jean Chance, "Diary of a Press Council Member . . ." The Qiiill (Novem- 
ber 1071) . pp. 22-3. 

!lcf!^io7i*s Press: Anatomy of Nricsjja pcrs iji (lie San Francisco Bay Area 
(University of California: Instiuuc of Governmental Studies, 1971) . 
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suggested the newspaper reevaluate its concept o[ ^vhat is news.^- 
Iii a"Conununication Research ^[ellu)ds class at the University 
of South Carolina, students wondered how views of the role of 
the newspaper in society differed. On the basis of role theory, 
they hypothesized that the consumer would view the role differ- 
ently than would the producer. They administered a set ot opinion 
statements to nearly 40 persons, including olhcuds of the local 
newspaper. The audience and the media people saw eye-to-eye 
fairly well on what die role of the newspaper in the conmiunity 
should he-but not on how that role was being hilfdled.^'' 

In a different vein, Kliznbetli Yamasliita's seminar on Clontempo- 
rary Issues and the Journalist at Nordnvestern is concerned with 
media criticism by "insiders, politicians, social scientists, com- 
missions and the public." A research project inquired how jour- 
nalists can do a [)etter job of re]X)rtinga social "problem" situation, 
that is, how to meet criiicisms from tlie jnd)lic that dieir work is 
sensational, inaccurate, dull and transitory, how to meet criticisms 
fron] social scientists that we are superficial, and how to establish 
standards of performance for reporting. She suggests an entire 
class can hmction as a press council to establish criteria for press 
evaluation. 

Neiu Frontiers 

The repertoire of approaches and devices that can be used in 
the chissroom to develop a critical perspective toward the media 
seems at times to be woefully skimpy. In 1971 the Association for 
Education in Journalism executive connnittee offered a §500 
award for "the most productive examination of mass media per- 
formance within the next years." For a whole year, this challenge 
failed to yield any prototype studies ^vhich w^oidd have wide 
application. An award ^vas finally made in 1973. 

Journalism students are often encouraged to read from the as- 
sortment of regional and national journalism reviews that have 
sprung up in recent years. At least one institution, the University 
of Arizona, has established its own journalism review. The Pre- 

12 Norma Jane Lnngford, "Creative Thinking in Newspapers," Journalism 
(luartcrlyr\C):S\ \^\7 (Winter lOHH). 

^•'^Starck, ''Definin.s^ Perceptions of tlie Function of the >fe(lia: A Proposal 
for Developing Nations and Changing Societies," Gazette, 19:145-54 
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tentious Idea, with a student cditcMial start. (A ne\s-spapcr editor 
iinknowinoly proN'ided the title when he conniiented, "\Vliat you 
intend to do is a hit j^rctentious.") Students can develop jom-nalism 
reviews of their own. For example, Sigma Delta Chi chapters at 
the Uni\ crsities of Kentucky and South (iarolhia ha\-e such reviews 
on the drawing boards as this is written. 

In the Coivmunity 

The critical spirit has been gaining momentum in the com- 
munity. From such activities as organizing community press 
councils to carrying out "ad\ersariar' research, some institutions 
and some professors ha\'c applied their expertise to action-type 
programs designed to bring about improved media performance. 

The turning point in jom-nalism education's attitude toward 
media criticism may ^vcll have come in fall of 1967, \vhen Stanford 
and Southern Illinois Universities, having accepted the challenge 
of the Mellett Fimd for a Free and Responsible Press, each began 
organizing two experimental conmuinity press coimcils.^* In try- 
ing to generate criticism of the local newspapers, the council direc- 
tors afliliated with the uni\'ersities discovered quickly that council 
members drawn from many walks of life were appallingly ignorant 
of how the press operates and the problems it faces. After several 
months during which council members learned much about the 
press, council discussions began yielding constructive criticism 
and suggestions for the representati\'es of the local nei\\spapers. 
The experience suggests the need for innovative efforts to inform 
the public of the role of the media to the end that a more critical 
but informed public will help avoid intervention by the govern- 
ment in media practices. 

The Uni\'ersity of Minnesota and that state'.s press association 
led the nation in setting up the first state-wide press coiuicil in 
1971.^'"' The Minnpsnia. experience suggests a role for journalism 
schools in helping organize such coimcils where publishers and 

Rivers, op, cil. .Also scv Note 0, supra. 
^■'»C. Doiialfl I'cterson, "Press councils; Arc They a Wise Step To^vnrcl Pro- 
fessional Standards? Here's the Minnesota Story," Projcssionnl Stnndanls, a 
report by the .ATME I^rofessional Standards Coniniittee (November 1072), pp. 
55-0; Alfred r»alk. "Minnesota Launches a Press Council," Columbia JournaU 
ism Rcticw (November/ December 1971) , pp. 22-7. 
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editors are willing: :vs an independent agent able to provide the 
impetus for the establishment nnd continued functioning of the 
council. 

Public Policy Making, A comparatively new area to be entered 
by the journalism educator is that of public policy making. Adopt- 
ing the philosophy that mass media arc too important to society 
to be left to liie entrepreneur, professors have stepped for\\'ard to 
offer their special knowledge to the public with increasing fre- 
quency. One form is consultation with various commissions 
entrusted with in-depth studies affecting the public and its in- 
formation media, such as the Walker Report and the Kerner 
Report.^''' In Afilwaukee, Wisconsin, and Carbondale, Illinois, 
academic expertise has been used to help forge cable television 
franchises. Other scholars have suo jested alternative means of 
financing public television.^' 

An ambitious project that conld serve as a model in the con- 
testing of VCC broadcast license renewals was undertaken by a 
group composed largely of University of Wisconsin journalism 
and conmnmications teachers. Calling itself Better Television 
for Madison (BTM), the group hied a petition \\^ith the FCC to 
deny renewal of a license to Television W^isconsin. Inc., to operate 
WISC-T\', Through personal interviews with key individuals, 
analysis of program content, re-inter\iewing of some respondents 
in a station-sponsored survey and legal research, BTM presented 
the FCC a 12-page petition alleging that news and public affairs 
programming was of poor quality and insufficient quantity. 

Labeling their approach "adversary research,'* the investigators 
noted: 

Neither the rules nor the arena are familiar to most academic re- 
searchers, though more :n'c entering the ficltl by choice antl necessity. 
Increasingly scholars uill be asked to propose and evaluate social pro- 

1^ E.t;., "The News and llic Disorders/' RcfwYl of tlie National Ad- 

visoty CnimriisrAon on T.'/t;// Disnrtlrrs (New York: A Bniuani Book, 1968). 
pp. .^62-89: Robert K. B:iker and Sandra J. Hall. Mass Media and Violence, A 
Report to tlie Nationnl Comndssion on ilic Causes and Prevention of Violence, 
Vol. 9 (W'asliinf^ton. D.C.: Go\ernnU!U Printin<:; OiTice, 1969) . 

'"E.i;., W'ilhur Schrainm and Lyle Nelson, 'Tiiiancing Tublic TV," Cohan- 
hia Jo^nnalism Hevieie (January/I'cljruary 197.'}), pp. !M^S, 
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grams. And tlic jcliolar :i.s ciii/cji will seek a role in public policy and 
i n s t i L u li o n a I p cr f o r m a n cc. * 

Marquette l'ni\ersity journnlisni larulty and graduate and 
lUKlcri^raduatc students in\()]\ed residents oi' tlie Milwaukee 
Model Cities program in establishing a newspaper and a press 
council to ser\e the sj^ecific infornKUional needs ot Model Cities 
residents. The first issue of the newspaper. New Day, indicated 
that its purpose w*as: 

, . . to give us (residents) the information necessary to make intelligent 
tlecisior^ aixnit the Model Cities |)r(jgram. To decide for ourselves 
what projects wc want inipiemeutecl we must have as much information 
as we can. The .Model Cities news])a])er will provide that information 
constantly and thoroughly. It will print material that commercial print 
and broadcast media simply cannot carry, ^'^ 

Reader surveys and a press council were used to lielp evaluate 
the performance of the newspaper. 

Jouninlism Reviews. Few* joiunalism schools can take any credit 
for the biu'geoning' regi(mal and national journalism reviews. A 
notable exception is Columbia University, winch in 19G1 launched 
the Columbia Journalisui Review, a quarterly which has since ex- 
panded to six issues a year. ''There were some lonely years at 
first," for James Boylan, its editor from 1 00 1 to 19G9, but there 
were payoffs, not the least of them the improvement of Coliuubia's 
instructional program. According to Boylan: 

In some ways, the Graduate School of Journalism is better, I believe, 
than if it had stuck to teaching alone. In a curious way, it has come to 
know the media more intimately and intensely than do most academic 
institutions, and I think tliat this knowledge is the fruit of the scrutiny 
provided by the Columbia Joiirnalism Rcviexo.-^^ 

i-^ Lawrence W. I.itluy niid William B. rdankctibiirg, "BTM v. VVISC^'V: 
A Case of AcKi rsary Research," paper prese'iued ai die aruiual converiUon of 
die Associadon for F.iUicauon in Journalism, Carljoiulale, Illinois, .\iigust 
1!)7'J. .A slioricned xcrsion a[)[u:ars in Cliicd'^o Join rial ism Rn<irn.\ October 
1972, pp. KM."). 

^^The ^^'riter is indebted to Professor Alfred Lorenz of Marcpiciic Ujiivcr- 
siiy for ibis infoniiation. 

"Coh{w!)in JournaUsru Rcricir at IToiue: The journalism school as :i 
publisher," in "Criutisnis of the Media in Journalism Kducaiion/' ojK cit., 
noie 1. 
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Other universities ha\ c published or helped sponsor similar pub- 
lications: Souihein Illinois Unixeisity (Grdssrools Editor), New 
York University (Xrxvs ]]'orh:slioj)) and the Uni\ ersity oL' Montana 
(Mo)itana JoiDiuiUsni Rcvicxr], Most ol" tiieni toitcr between 
starvation and bankruptcy. One, the Rcviexo of Soutlieni Cali- 
fornia jounuilism with editorial odices at California State Uni- 
versity, Long Deach. receives financial support L'roni area pro- 
fessional chapters of Sigma Delta Chi.-* 

Not all journalism reviews are printed. For example, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee broadcasts a weekly radio scries 
entitled ^'Mih^-aukee Media Review." 

Meet 'nig XV nil the Pros, A vehicle for media evaluation easily 
overlooked is the meeting bet\\*cen journal isni students and pro- 
fessors and local practitioners. Sonic newspapers have invited 
journalism instructors from nearby universities to meet wiUi the 
newspaper staff and ofTcr criticisms. Other examples could be 
cited. Loyal Cionld of \Vichita State L'uiversity has reported on 
an evening course dra\\*ing non-university adults to the classroom, 
including some who attend for no credit because they find media 
criticism informative and stinudating.-- Melvin Mencher of 
Cohunbia LIniversity has suggested that jomaialism schools could 
train staff niend:)ers of the alternate media or provide pilot pu!)- 
lications for people lacking access to the niedia.-^ 

Other areas remain to be pursued. The self-protective syn- 
drome, in vogue for so many years, has given way to a fuller 
understanding of what press responsibility and professionalism 
imply. In the absence of a pid3lic-l)ased media lobby and in the 
interest of preventing goverumcnt intervention, journalism educa- 
tors are fashioning a role as intermediaries between the media 
and their publics and the media and government. The role, so 
far, is largely undefined but beginning to take shape. 

Alan rirnshcr, "Fair and Careful Watclulog on Sigma Delta C Ill's Leash," 
Editor and ruhli^hcr. Dcccanber !), !972, pp. 22, 2-1. 

".\f(^Hning, Not Kvents." Coinnicius made at a niectinf; of the Mass Com- 
nuinication and Society (h'\isi(>n of the .Association for Education in Journal- 
isni. Carbojulale, Illinois, August 22. 1972. 

"Cirilicisms of the Mctlia in [onriialisni Education,** of). ciL, note 1, p. 19. 
See also Xicmdn lU'lwrts (DeaMuber 1972/.Marcli 197-}) . pp. 18-22. 
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Bv David L. Andkrson and Louen Giiu;lu)nk 

In thk past IkiIE dozen years, journalism edu- 
cators have stopped \\^at(:hing media criticism from the sidelines 
and have leaped into the arena. In H)()7, a colloquy marking 
tlie twentieth anniversary of die Hutchins Commission report 
emphasized the dangers and problems of a journalism educator 
takinof on the njle of critic.^ A simikn- exchange in 1972 2:ave 
evidence that the question had changed to how, not whether, to 
phiy the role of media critic- 

It seems clearer today than it did in 19G7 that, whether or not 
journalism educators are bold enough to discuss publicly how 
well the media serve society, other agencies are willing to do so. 
Journalism reviews— originally available only in major metro- 
politan centers— no\\' chip away at the press' foibles in smaller 
cities such as Fairbanks, Alaska, and Santa Fe, Ne\^' Mexico. 
Alternative media— for example. The Village Voice and The 
Bos I on Phoenix— c:ist a critical eye on their daily newspaper 
neighbors. Dailies such as the \\'ashington Post and the Louisville 
Courier-] oumal ir Times each have created ombudsmen re- 
sponsible to the pul)lisher and the public for reporting on 
his newspaper's failings. And even public television, with its 
"Behind the Lines." and conunercial teIe^•ision, with such shows 
as "Milwaukee Media Revie\^','* have gotten into the act. 

1 '*Tlic Hutchins Coninu'ssion R(^\-lsltc(I.** Unpublished transcript of jiancl 
ciis(;ii>.sion jjrcsentc.'d lo Association for Kdntaiion in Journalism, Uni\"orsitv of 
Colorado, .\u.trust 30. 1907. 

-"Criticism of (he Media in Journalism Education." Unpublished sym- 
j)osiuni presented to Association for Kducaiion in Journalism, Southern 
Illinois University, August 2!^, 1972. 
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The presumed pressures against journalism educators becoming 
critics appear to be exaggerated. In 1071, John L. Hulteng found 
almost 60 per cent of editors lie polled favored "analysis" of press 
performance by journalism school:, and departments.''^ Kenneth 
Starck lias noted that publislievs with whom he dealt as a press 
council moderator gradually moved a\s'ay from defensivcness and 
toward receptivity to criticism regardless of its source,"* Journalism 
educators participating in the New England Daily Ne\s^spaper 
Survey as evaluators ran into no special resistance from the news- 
paper people they intervie^\*ed. 

A reasonable conclusion seems to be that, as editors and pub- 
lishers become more familiar with the involvement of journalism 
educators in responsible media criticism, newspapers will become 
more receptive to journalism educators as critics. 

Avenues for Cooperation: State and Regional Sui-veys 

One method of media criticism open to journalism educators 
involves cooperative efforts with working journalists and other 
members of the journalism community. Perhaps the most am- 
bitious example of this form of cooperative press evaluation is 
the New' England Daily Newspaper Survey, just published as 
this monograph goes to press. A critical study of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the more than 100 daily newspapers in six 
states, the survey is co-sponsored by the New England Daily News- 
paper Association, the New England Society of Newspaper Editors 
and the Boston-based regional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. The 
study was funded by a grant from the Markle Foundation of New 
York. 

Of the 13 newspaper people serving as evaluators for the New^ 
England survey, three were journalism educators: Brooks Hamil- 
ton, professor. Department of Journalism, University of Maine; 
Melvin Mencher, associate professor, Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, and Alan Miller, chairman. Department 
of journalism. University of Maine. Two more were teaching 

'"i QuotL'd by Kcniiclli Sinrck, "Needed: Criticism froir. Within," Grassroots 
Editor (November/December lf)72), p. 23. 
•* Loc. cit. 

Lorcn Gliiglioiic. cd.. Eiuduatiii^L!; the Press: The Nexv England Daily News- 
pa fjcr Survey (published by tiie editor, 25 Elm Street, Southbridge, Mass. 
01550), 
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journalism on a visiting or adjunct basis: Ben H. Bagdikian at 
Syracuse and James Boylan of Columbia. 

Four other journalism professors were involved from the start 
ill planning and conducting the survey: two from the University 
of Massachusetts and one each from the University of Rhode 
Island and Boston University. An luursual feature of the edu- 
cators' participation is that it also involved undergraduate journal- 
ism students at Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The students 
conducted independent research on demographic data and mea- 
sured th(^ space allocated in papers to the various categories of 
news and advertising. The students* results were included in the 
survey report. 

Perhaps it is significant that the New England Daily Newspaper 
Survey was not organized by a journalism educator but by a ^vork- 
ing newspaper person who could claim until recently, despite his 
newspaper's history of involvement in media criticism, that '*not 
one journalism professor has ever visited oiu' paper."*^ A similar 
survey under consideration in Oregon is also tiie idea of working 
journalists.' While journalism educators have not aggressively 
pushed for t!ie organization of on-going, systematic evaluations on 
a local or regional level, there is no reason they should not be the 
initiators of such gr.assroots surveys.^ 

Avenues for Cooperation: Trade Associations 

Of course, the adversary relationship betu^en educator and 
working journalist— ^vhich can be inferred from some of the 
preceding discussion— is not the only route open to the educator- 
critic. Journalism educators' opportunities for critical surveillance 
of media performance in conjunction with trade and professional 
groups, though rare until recendy, are probably more numerous 
and varied than many faculty members realize. 

Beyond the more obvious connections, such as journalism pro- 

Lorcn Gliij^lionc, "Self-Criticism :ukI Suggestions for Some Help," in 
"Criticisms of t!ie Media in Journalism Education," p. 39. 

' Robert W. Ciiandler, Editor, The Ihillrdti, Rend, Oregon (j.^rsonal com- 
municaiiori to Loren Gliiglione, Dcceml)ei* M, 1072) , 

8 Two journalism educators, AVilliam L. Rivers and David M. Rubin, ini- 
lialed a pioneering study, R(\i!iion's Press: Anatomy of i\cwspaj)ers in Ihc 
San Francisco Bay Ar<'<i (Berkeley, California: Insiiiuie of Governmental 
Studies, Universiiy of California, Berkeley, 1971). 
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fessors serving as iiioderators of local press councils and con- 
tributing articles to local journalism reviews, other regional and 
national avenues are emerging. 

A series of seminars and worksiiops, financed jointly by the 
Southern Newspaper Publislicrs Association Foundation and the 
Ford Foundation, has included sessions dealing directly or indi- 
rectly with press criticism and occasionally has involved journalism 
educators. At Oklahoma State University in 1971, for example, 
the quest for credibility occupied one such gathering. Cn another 
occasion the SNPA sponsored a discussion, involving media pro- 
fessionals and journaiism-school chairmen and deans from through- 
out the South, entitled ''Education for Newspaper \Vork," which 
^vas conducted at the Universit) of South Carolina in 1972.^ Here 
the tables were in part turned, with tlie journalists criticising 
joiu'nalism education. 

The Poynter Fund, named for the St. Petersburg Times editor 
and publisfier, gave Sr)00,000 to Indiana University in 1972 to 
investigate the credibility of a number of socirl institutions, in- 
cluding" communications media. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association Foundation 
shows signs of recognizing press criticism from educators as a part 
of its announced connnitmcnts to three goals: increased profes- 
sionalism, better public understanding of a free press in America 
and more responsive and informed readers. In the autumn of 
1973, the AN PA Foundation sponsored a conference on **The 
Future of Journalism Education: Its Problems and Challenges. 
Among the conference papers ^vas one on media criticism by Prof. 
James ^V^ Carey of the University of Illinois. 

Although it seems unlikely that the ANPA Foundation will 
ever become the cutting edge of a movement to finance public 
criticism of the publislicrs' own products, the foundation's **on- 
thc-record'' statements seem to leave little room for opposing the 
involvement of educators in press criticism as a matter of prin- 

Publishetl as "Ktlucation for Newspaper Work" by the SNPA Fouiukuion, 
Atlanta. Ga. (inula ted) . 

If' "Education for Joiirnalisis in the Seventies and Beyond" (\\^lshington: 
ANi\A Koundation, 1973), a preliminary report, contains the text of all the 
preparcil pafjers. See also Keith P. Sanders, "Wha^. Are Daily Newspapers 
Doing to He Responsive to Pxaders' Criticisms? A Survey of U.S. Daily News- 
paper Accountability Systems." (ANPA, 1973) 
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ciple. ''The Foundation believes it must assume a leadership role 
in helping newspapers strenothcn public understanding of a free 
press," says David K. Gotdieb, a trustee of the AN PA Foundation 
Endowment Program, "and to preserve a le\el of confidence in 
the press \vhich is vital to the pul'lic interest." 

Another organization worthy of consideration by the educator- 
critic is the American Press Institute, \s*hich describes itself as 
**a non-profit working center dedicated to the continuing educa- 
tion and training oi daily newspaper men and women." The In- 
stitute's two- week sessions— conducted for edicoriahpage editors 
and writers, investigative reporters, sports editors and a dozen 
other categories of newspaper personnel— permit repeated oppor- 
tunities for criticism of the participating newspapers. 

Until three years ago, API workshop enrollments had been 
restricted to members of the press. But in the course of a review 
of its 25 years of operation, the Institute's directors decided to 
expand eligibility to deans and faculty members of journalism 
schools. \VaIter Everett, APFs executive director, describes the 
purpose of the change as one of "producing a better mix and 
exchange between the front-line newspapermen and journalism 
educators." Subsequently, three educators have participated in 
various w-orkshops. John L.- Hulteng of Oregon attended an 
editorial-page editors and ^^'riters' seminar, David McMam of Bay- 
lor took part in a city editors* seminar and Frank B. Senger of 
Michigan State ^^*as enrolled in a seminar for publishers and 
editors. Perhaps the frequency \^'ill increase \^'hen the new^ policy 
becomes better knovvu, and, if it does, so will the frequency of 
academic involvement in the systematic exploration of newspaper 
performance. As Hulteng and Roy Paul Nelson have noted, the 
short-course approach adopted by various institutions, not just 
the API, has had a significant nnpact on performance, ''even 
though relatively small numbers of newsmen have been directly 
afFected."^^ 

So times are clianging. But \^'hat questions are suggested by 
these joint enterprises between media-related groups and journal- 
ism educators? \V!iat implications do they suggest for the future 
shape and direction of criticism of the media? 

Tim Fourth Estate: An fti formal A filiraisal of the and Ojnnion 

Media (New York: Harper and Row, 1971) , p, .1^6. 
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Surely one of the most important questions nuist be \s^liether 
the journalism eclucalor has anything to oflcr to media criticism 
tJiat cannot as well be obtained I'roni working journalists or pop- 
ular writers who specialize in press (Hsscciion. 

Media criticism needs more than experienced news people with 
fond memories and a mind full of anecdotes from 40 years of desk 
work.^- It needs more than good magazine writers and television 
connnentators who can produce at will entertaining, titillating 
accounts of press goofs. If calls for people knowledgeable about 
the press who, neverilieles.s, can examine the press in a systematic 
and unhurried fashion from a position of independence. Kcnnedi 
Kenniston has spoken of people \s-hose experience and tempera- 
ment have produced '*a critical view of the existing society that 
permits d\em to stand hack from innnediate pieties and verities 
. . ."^^ The academic connuunity has more capability than other 
segments of society to study institutions— including the press- 
more deeply and over a wider scope **to attempt to understand 
not only tlie intricacies of some small microcosm, biu the macro- 
cosm . . ."^^ 

This point made itself apparent at several stages in the New 
England Daily Newspaper Survey. First, journalism educators in- 
volved in planning the sm vey seemed more than their professional 
coiuiterparts to view the project in a larger framework. They 
sought an evaluation procedure that would touch on a range of 
topics some editors and publishers tended to regard as not par- 
ticularly relevant— for example, the policy of ne^^^spaper editors 
toward journalism reviews, and the judgments of reporters con- 
cerning performance of their own newspapers. It is clear that the 
educators' concerns broadened the scope of the survey and could 
broaden and deepen fiUure surveys. 

Second, educators shov>*ed G:reater concern for the underdosf. 
They were interested— as were many newspaper people— in seeing 
*he survey answer such questions as how papers are responding 
to the needs and fears of minority groups, and employment prac- 

i-Sc*c ^^c•lvi^ ^^e^cl1e^, "A Failure of Verve and Nerve," in "Criu'cisms of 
the ^fc(ii;\ in Journalism Educaiion/* p. 20. Also, Xic77}(ni Reports (December 
1972/Nrnrch \91:)) . 

i'^ Youth and Dissent: The Rise of a Wew Oj) posit ion (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. 1971) . pp. 
1* IbicL.i^, 138. 
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ticcs among tlic region's dailies regarding \\*omen, blacks and per- 
sons with Spanish surnames. 

Third, the educators who acted as evaluators for the New 
England survey appeared to find it easier than working journalists 
—many of them now retired— to produce a critical, questioning 
view of newspaper performance. No doubt there is a tendency 
on the part of \\-orking journalists to sympathize with the forces 
that make life diflicult for editors and reporters— deadline pres- 
sures, understafling, small budgets, and the like. But educators 
also seemed to find it easier— perhaps because of training or be- 
cause of their regular contact with students— to challenge long- 
standing newspaper practices and to discuss the often confusing 
and conflicting attitudes that make up a newspaper's policy. 

Another major question stemming from recent attempts at 
organized criticism is \^*hether the scope of such studies should 
be local, state and regional, or national. 

"\Vhat we really need," Ben Bagdikinn once observed, is "some- 
thing tangible and significant for the reader in his own locality 
. . . an assessment of his own newspaper as he sees it." Unless he 
Jives in Neu^ York, for example, "he really doesn't care much about 
the New York Times' performance . . . He w\ants to know how 
his paper is doing."^^ 

The attacks on the Twentieth Century Fund's proposal for a 
national news council also are revealino:.^^' One basis for the 

o 

attacks seems to be the national scope of the proposed council— a 
feeling that criticism in one's own bailiu^ick is more functional 
from the standpoint of the consumer.^* 

Finally, one is compelled to ask what value journalism educators 
wiW attach to the professional activities that are involved in media 
criticism. IVill an educator's career be advanced as much by his 
creation of a local press council as by the publication of his research 
article in Journalism. Qiiarlerly? IVill he be encouraged to develop 
a course for his students that has as its central focus the evaluation 
of the region's press? Will he be rewarded by the journalism 
education comnumity— in terms of promotions, prestige and pay— 

i-'' Haf^dikian, "The Hutch ins Com mission Revisited," of), cii., p, 18. 
^^VoY example, .sec Hru*in KroII, "Who Needs It?" The Progressive, March 
1973, p. 35. 

i"See, for example, Ian Men/ics. "Do the News Media Need a Watchdog?" 
The Boston Globe, March 20, 1973, p. 27. 
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[or developing and sustnining nnn's-lcngth but working relation- 
ships with press organizations that help niake possible projerts 
such as the New Kngiand Daily Newspaper Survey? 

The answers to these questions are important. Not all elements 
of the press comnnmity can be expected to approve of niedia 
evakiators, whether journalism educators or working newspaper 
people. For exan\plc, \Villiam Loei)'s Manchester (N.H.) Union- 
Leader and New Iia??il?shirc Stnuhiy Ncivs responded to the an- 
nouncement of the New England Daily Newspaper Survey with 
two editorials, the first declaring the survey a "Kangaroo Court 
. . . sticking its nose into other people's business." Except for 
courts in cases of libel, "the only appropriate 'evaluators' of a 
ne\vspaper's performance are its readers. "^^ A second editorial, 
three days later, attacked the survey because one of the evaluators 
was once editoi' of the Portsmouth (?s\rL) Ilcrnld who, said the 
editorial, has defended "pornography in student publications at 
the state university" and "publication of outright obscenity," as 
well as "a filthy novel authored by an editor in the university's 
public relations office."^'* 

Clearly the journalism ediicators who venture into niedia crit- 
icism must expect an unfriendly, Loeb-like word now and then. 
But they also must remember the reason why, whatever the op- 
position, they must succeed in involving journalism education in 
niedia criticism. 

First, journalism students— those who will be life-long consumers 
of news as well as tomorrow's reporters and editors —must be 
equipped with the tools to evaluate the performance of the media. 
If students do not obtain these tools, then journalism education 
will have failed to justify its existence. "For only thus," Jay 
Jensen wrote 14 years ago, "may students be expected to pass from 
college into their period of technical apprenticesliip with tlieir 
critical faculties already honed and practiced in connecting fact 
witli theory, values with action, ideals \^'ith reality, and the 
demands of life \s'ith its possibilities."-^ 

'* 'Evahiatin.f;' Krccdoni," Xcw Hnmpsldrc Sunday News, J;uniary 7, 1973, 
p. 32. 

*'E\aliiaiiii,i; tlic Evaliiator," Nfaiichcstcr Vnion-Lcadcr, January' 10, 1973, 
p. 15. 

2" "A ^^clho^l and :i I'lTspcctivc for Criticism of the ^^nss Media," Journal- 
ism duailcrly. ')T:2t)2 (Spring I'JGO) . 
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Second, nicdin criticism todny is taking place, as far as the 
public is concerned, amidst a dogfight— tJie press versus the gov- 
ernuient. Both sirlcs use tlie language ol' war. News people talk 
or the "adnunist?"ition's assault on the press" and label it "a great 
dish of overblown rhetoric lavishly seasoned with buU/'-^ And 
Nixon Administration spokesmen a rgue thn t the national ne\vs 
media are conspiring to iill the country with "elitist gossip" and 
liberal "plugola."-- 

From both camps, the rhetoric and the reasoning sometimes 
lose sight of reality. Journalism educators— as experts who are not 
tied to either camp— are in an ideal position to iniluence die 
public debate over the role of the press. \Vliat standards should 
apply to the news media? How do you translate such abstractions 
as fairness and objectivity into concrete guidelines for evaluating 
press performance? 

Third, media criticism is an evolving art form and, at this very 
moment, tlie resources of journalism educators are crucial to this 
evolution. Media criticism has been dominated in tlie past by 
the personal essayist— whether he he an early nuidslinger of the 
Upton Sinclair-Silas Bent school or an entertainer-writer such as 
A. J. Liebling. But media criticism is becoming, by necessity, 
more systematic, more complex and more institutionalized. The 
new media criticism costs big money, the kind of money that 
foundations are increasingly willing to give out and that journal- 
ism schools (but not ne\^^spapers, press associations or even most 
jourualism. reviews) are qualified to accept under Section 501 
(c)(!^j) of the tax code. The new criticism requires great quantities 
of research, the kind of research that journalism educators and 
their students are best equipped to generate. This criticism also 
requires a continuity in the review of the press— not the hit-and-run 
approach of the personal essayist— that can best be provided in an 
effective manner by a journalism scliool. Such an institution can 
develop data year-to-year, establish computer systems for informa- 
tion storage and retrieval, and maintain contact v/ith reporters, 
editors and publishers throughout the region. 

The potential for cooperative projects that pool the resources 

Joe Spear, associate to Jack Anderson, as quoted in Tiic Qiiill (.April 
1 97:0 . p. 6. 

""Nixon and the ^rcdia," January 15, 1973. p. 42. 
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of journalism schools and press organizations is great and some 
press organizations are nwarc oL' it. For example, the Continuing 
Studies Committee of tlie National Conference of Editorial 
Writers, which was created in 1970 to report on "problems con- 
cerned with the quality of opinion writing and presentation," 
recommended in 1973 that journalism educators be included in 
future conmiittees. They, the Continuing Studies Committee 
concluded, "could provide valuable expertise and background, 
and journalism students might conceivably be enlisted to h*:^lp 
carry out surveys and other research related to connnittee studies/*' 

However, some press organizations are likely to give media 
evaluation such :i low priority that it never takes place. These 
organizations can be coaxed— through the encouragement and 
cooperation of area journalism schools— into self-examinations 
that are likely to have more of an impact on the papers' per- 
formance than criticism that conies solely from outsiders, whether 
the outsiders be members of a press council or writers for a 
journalism review.^" 

Journalism schools' cooperative efforts with the press and its 
organizations may have ga'catcr potential for reforming news- 
papers than more glamorous forms of media criticism. Editors 
and publishers are more likely to respond constructively to crit- 
icism if they are not made to feel that, in so doing, they are betray- 
ing the ethos of their professional peers, their own communities 
and the imperatives of self-interest. So local or regional programs 
that pool the resources and talents of press organizations and 
journalism educators can be important instruments of change. 
For that reason alone, such cooperative programs deserve greater 
attention from journalism educators. 

-'^ Sec L. Krwin Atwood and Kenneth Starck, "Edects of Comnninity Press 
Councils: Real and imagineci," Journalism (luaricrly, '19:230-38 (Su miner 
1972) . 



Summary and Conclusions 



Dhspite a past reluctance on the part of jour- 
nalism education and educators to engage actively in assessing 
media performance, the evidence presented here suggests a change 
is taking place, in the classroom, in the conununity and in \vork.ing 
with the news media. Vet these efforts remain scattered and 
centered in a few institutions or a few individuals. 

The preceding pages could be sunnnari/.ed as follo\\'s: 

1) The journalism educator can and should participate in 
criticism of the news media in the classroom, in the conmuniity 
and in concert with the news media. The criticism may range 
from instruction in the \^'ritina: of a lead to a lar2:e resrional 
survey. Implicit in this critical role is the responsibility for 
defming, nurturing and defending concepts of freedom of informa- 
tion and freedom of the press. 

2) The particuhii strengths of the academic community, in its 
perspective, interdi.sciplinary resources and research traditions, 
are neither substitutes for nor antagonistic to other forms of media 
criticism and revie\^'. Rather, die work of the educator-critic can 
supplement other forms of media revie\^% as \^'ell as provide 
systematic and theoretical approaches to the study of the news 
media. The absence of such scholarly criticism is inconsistent 
with die nature of the relationship betu'een professions and 
professional schools. 

3) The record of journalism educators in media criticism has 
not been impressive, 

4) The record of the past few years, however, suggests tiiat 
journalism education is beco!iiing more involved in criticism of 
the news media. Whether the educators are mainly influenced 
by the "spirit of the time" and the varied games of "beat the 
press" played by politicians, or because educators are beginning 
to recognize greater opportiuiities and responsibilities, this evolv- 
ing critical role seems almost certain to continue and to become 
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institutionalized \\'itliin tlie schools and departments of journalism 
and their national orc'ani/ations. 

o 

It reuuiins, lio\\-e\ er, lor the journalism educator to assert him- 
self and to secure rcj^r-^^sentation in areas pre\'i(.)usly closed to him. 
The experience and relative succes^: ol" journal ism educators in 
working with local and regional media councils argues that they 
nuLSt share responsibility for national councils where they can 
contribute the same iusighrs and leadership as on the local scene. 
Ol: course local uicdia councils have move direct impact on media 
audiences and audience-media relationsliips. 

Meain^'hile journalism educators should be collect>nr^' and 
analyzing existing data on media criticism. A collection and 
retrieval system similar to the Freedom ol' Inl'ormation Center 
at the Uni\'ersity of Missouri would be an important step in 
establishing a tradition of media criticism in journalism education. 

The resources lor achieving many ol.' the suggestions in this 
monograph Iia\e been a\'aihdjle to journalism education for a 
long time. On a national basis, impetus for maintaining a tradi- 
tion of media criticism tails naturally on the AEJ Coumiittee on 
Professional Freedom and Responsibility and, through it. the 
\arious di\'isions of the AFJ and related associations. 

This is no call for a "crash" program. This UKJUograph slun^'s 
that something is being done, that criticism of the news media 
can be expected to grow and flourish. But it will require far 
wider participation by journalism educators if the job is to be 
done. 

A Selected Bibliograpiiv 

^X^ius lUiu.uuaiAPin' was compiled to provide a 
list of periodicals related to the subject matter of the monograph, 
media reviews and a selection of significant and relatively recent 
works dealing with the ne\^'s media. For additional or historical 
material, tlie reader is referred to The Litcralnrc o( Journalism 
by Warren C. Price; "Performance of the American Press; a Malf- 
Ccntury of Appraisals." by Curtis D. MacDougall, June 1972, 
CHOICE) and to the bibliographies and indices of the items citod 
below. 
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Journalism and- Media Rcviexvs 
The following list is based on information from the Freedom 
of Information Center (University of Missouri), Columbia Jo\ir- 
nalism Reviein and niisccllaneons sources. 
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Argus, 510 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 98101. 

The Arizona Journalist, published as experimental supplement to 
Columbia Jourjialtsrn Review ^ 700 Journalism Building, Columbia 
University, New York 10027. 

Bctweeyi the Lines, New York, WNET public TV. 

Buncombe, a review of Ijaltimorc journalism, 2317 Maryland Av- 
enue, Baltimore, Md. 21218 (Defunct). 

Ceiui's Rocky Mountain Journal, 1326 Delaware Street, Denver, 
Colo. 80204. 

The Chapel Hill HVWc/y, Chapel Hill, N, C. 27514, 

Chicago Journalism Review, 1 1 East Hubbard Street, Chicago G0611. 

The Colonial Times, Box 21026, Washington, D. C. 20009. 

Columbia Journalism Review, 700 Journalism Building, Columbia 
University, New York 10027. 
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ada. 

Counterrnedia: Alaska Journalisrn Review and Supplernent, Box 
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Housto7j Journalism Review, Box 52691, Houston, Texas 77052. 

Intermonntnin Observer, 319 North lOth Street, Boise, Ida. 83702. 

Journalisni Rcvieio, Association of Professional Journalists (Sigma 
Delta Chi), 2121 North Street NW, Washington, D. C. 20037. 

TJie Journalists Newsletter, Box 1174, Postal Annex, Providence, 
R.I. 02903. 

Maine Times, 13 Maine Street, Topsham, Me, 04086. 
Manchester American, 967 Elm Street, Suite 509, Manchester, N. H. 
03101. 

Media and Consumer, 256 Washington Street, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
10550, with Journalism Review Section. 

Milwaukee Media Review, University of Wisconsin, WISN-TV. 

Montana Journalism Review, Journalism Building, University of 
Montana, Missoula, Mont. 59801. 

[More], 750 Third Avenue, New York 10017. 

Nczo Mexico Rcvieio and Legislative Journal, Box 2328, Santa Fe, 
N.M. 85701. 

TJie Oklahoma Obsewer, 116 N.E. Madison, Box 55371, Oklahoma 
City 73105. 

Oregon Times, 1234 N.W. 25tli Avenue, Portland, Ore. 97210. 
Overset, Post OfTice Box 71, Claremont, Calif. 91711 (Defunct.) 
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Pacific Sim, 1070 Bryant Street, San Rafael, Calif. 94903. 

Plnladelpliia ]oimuilisin Review, 1001 Chestnut Street, Room 915. 
Philaclelphia, Pa. 19107. 

Point of View, 2150 Rexwood Road. Cleveland, Ohio 41118. 

The Pretentious Idea, Department of Journalism, University of Ari- 
zona, I'ucson, Ariz. S7521. 

The Reviexv of Soiilhcrn CaJifornia Journalism, 6101 East Seventh 
Street, Long Beach, Calif. 90804. 

San Francisco Bay Area Journalism Review, Box 3451, Rincon An- 
nex, San Francisco 94119. 

St. Louis Journalism Review, Post Office Box 3086, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Texas Observer, 600 West 7th Street, Austin, Texas 78701. 
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14850. 
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The Unsatisfied Man, Post Office Box 18470, Denver, Colo. 80218. 
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